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Aphra Behn (1640 — 1689) 


Born: Canterbury, Kingdom of England 

Baptised: 14 December 1640 
Died: 16 April 1689 (aged 48) 

London, England 
English playwright, poet, prose writer and translator from the Restoration era. 
As one of the first English women to earn her living by her writing, she broke cultural barriers and served as a 
literary role model for later generations of women authors. 
Rising from obscurity, she came to the notice of Charles II, who employed her as a spy in Antwerp. Upon her 
return to London and a probable brief stay in debtors’ prison, she began writing for the stage. She belonged to 
a coterie [/'kout(9)ri/: a small group of people with shared interests or tastes, especially one that is exclusive of other people.] of 
poets and famous libertines such as John Wilmot, Lord Rochester. 
She wrote under the pastoral pseudonym Astrea. 
She is remembered in Virginia Woolf's A Room of One's Own: "All women together ought to let flowers fall 
upon the tomb of Aphra Behn which is, most scandalously but rather appropriately, in Westminster Abbey, for 
it was she who earned them the right to speak their minds." 
Her best-known works are Oroonoko: or, the Royal Slave, sometimes described as an early novel, and the 
play The Rover. 
She is regarded as first English professional woman writer. 
She wrote 19 plays. 
She most likely spent time copying poems and other writings, which not only inspired her but educated her. It 
is important to note that Aphra was not alone in her quest of self-tuition during this time period, and there are 
other notable women, such as the first female medical doctor Dorothea Leporin (Dorothea Christiane Erxleben (13 
November 1715 — 13 June 1762) was a German doctor who was the first female medical doctor in Germany, and the first woman 
licensed by a regulating medical body to practice medicine in the world) who made efforts to self-educate. 
During her lifetime she was also known as Ann Behn, Mrs Behn, agent 160 and Astrea. 
She was a monarchist, and her sympathy for the Stuarts, and particularly for the Catholic Duke of York may 
be demonstrated by her dedication of her play The Second Part of the Rover to him after he had been exiled 
for the second time. Behn was dedicated to the restored King Charles II. As political parties emerged during 
this time, Behn became a Tory supporter. 
The Second Anglo-Dutch War had broken out between England and the Netherlands in 1665, and she was 
recruited as a political spy in Antwerp on behalf of King Charles II, possibly under the auspices of courtier 
Thomas Killigrew. 
John Palmer said in a review of her works that, "Mrs. Behn wrote for a livelihood. Playwriting was her refuge 
from starvation and a debtor's prison." 
In 1668, plays by women began to be staged in London. 
She was attacked for her private life, the morality of her plays was questioned and she was accused of 
plagiarising The Rover. 
In the preface to Sir Patient Fancy she argued that she was being singled out because she was a woman, while 
male playwrights were free to live the most scandalous lives and write bawdy plays. 
By the late 1670s Behn was among the leading playwrights of England. During the 1670s and 1680s she was 
one of the most productive playwrights in Britain, second only to Poet Laureate John Dryden. 
Behn became friends with notable writers of the day, including John Dryden, Elizabeth Barry, John Hoyle, 
Thomas Otway and Edward Ravenscroft, and was acknowledged as a part of the circle of the Earl of 
Rochester. 
The Rover became a favourite at the King's court. 
Behn supported the Tory position and in the two years between 1681 and 1682 produced five plays to 
discredit the Whigs. 
Behn often used her writings to attack the parliamentary Whigs claiming, "In public spirits call’d, good o' th' 
Commonwealth... So tho' by different ways the fever seize...in all 'tis one and the same mad disease." 
The inscription on her tombstone reads: "Here lies a Proof that Wit can never be Defence enough against 
Mortality." 
She was quoted as stating that she had led a "life dedicated to pleasure and poetry." 


> Following Behn's death, new female dramatists such as Delarivier Manley, Mary Pix, Susanna Centlivre and 
Catherine Trotter acknowledged Behn as their most vital predecessor, who opened up public space for women 
writers. 

> Alexander Pope penned the famous lines "The stage how loosely does Astrea tread, Who fairly puts all 
characters to bed!". 

> Among the few critics who believed that Behn was an important writer were Leigh Hunt, William Forsyth and 
William Henry Hudson. 

> Of Behn's considerable literary output only Oroonoko was seriously considered by literary scholars. This 
book, published in 1688, is regarded as one of the first abolitionist and humanitarian novels published in the 
English language. 

> Since the 1970s Behn's literary works have been re-evaluated by feminist critics and writers. 

> Felix Schelling wrote in The Cambridge History of English Literature, that she was "a very gifted woman, 
compelled to write for bread in an age in which literature... catered habitually to the lowest and most depraved 
of human inclinations," and that, "Her success depended upon her ability to write like a man." 


> Edmund Gosse remarked that she was, "...the George Sand of the Restoration". (Amantine Lucile Aurore Dupin 
(1804 — 1876), best known by her pen name George Sand, was a French novelist, memoirist, and journalist. One of the most popular 
writers in Europe in her lifetime, being more renowned than both Victor Hugo and Honoré de Balzac in England in the 1830s and 
1840s, Sand is recognised as one of the most notable writers of the European Romantic era.) 


> The criticism of Behn's poetry focuses on the themes of gender, sexuality, femininity, pleasure, and love. A 
feminist critique tends to focus on Behn's inclusion of female pleasure and sexuality in her poetry, which was 
a radical concept at the time she was writing. Like her contemporary male libertines, she wrote freely about 
sex. In the infamous poem The Disappointment she wrote a comic account of male impotence from a woman's 
perspective. Critics Lisa Zeitz and Peter Thoms contend that the poem "playfully and wittily questions 
conventional gender roles and the structures of oppression which they support". 

> One critic, Alison Conway, views Behn as instrumental to the formation of modern thought around the female 
gender and sexuality: "Behn wrote about these subjects before the technologies of sexuality we now associate 
were in place, which is, in part, why she proves so hard to situate in the trajectories most familiar to us". 

> Virginia Woolf wrote, in A Room of One's Own: 
“All women together, ought to let flowers fall upon the grave of Aphra Behn... for it was she who earned them 
the right to speak their minds... Behn proved that money could be made by writing at the sacrifice, perhaps, of 
certain agreeable qualities; and so by degrees writing became not merely a sign of folly and a distracted mind 
but was of practical importance.’ 


> Works: 
e Plays: 

The Forc'd Marriage (performed 1670; published 1671) 

The Amorous Prince (1671) 

The Dutch Lover (1673) 

Abdelazer (performed 1676; published 1677) 

The Town-Fopp (1676) 

The Debauchee (1677), an adaptation, attribution disputed 

The Rover (1677) 

The Counterfeit Bridegroom (1677), attribution disputed 
9. Sir Patient Fancy (1678) 
10. The Feign'd Curtizans (1679) 
11. The Young King (performed 1679; published 1683) 
12. The Revenge (1680), an adaptation, attribution disputed 
13. The Second Part of the Rover (performed 1680; published 1681) 
14. The False Count (performed 1681; published 1682) 
15. The Roundheads (performed 1681; published 1682) 
16. The City-Heiress (1682) 
17. Like Father, Like Son (1682), lost play 
18. Prologue and epilogue to anonymously published Romulus and Hersilia (1682) 
19. The Luckey Chance (performed 1686; published 1687) 
20. The Emperor of the Moon (1687) 

> Plays posthumously published: 
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The Widdow Ranter (performed 1689; published 1690) 
The Younger Brother, or, the Amorous Jilt (1696) 


> Poetry collections: 


> Prose: 


Poems upon Several Occasions, with A Voyage to the Island of Love (1684) 
Lycidus; or, the Lover in Fashion (1688) 


Love-Letters Between a Nobleman and His Sister (1684—1687), published anonymously in three 
parts, attribution disputed 

La Montre: or, the Lover's Watch (1686), loose translation/adaptation of a novel by Bonnecorse 
The Fair Jilt (1688) 

Oroonoko (1688) 

The History of the Nun: or, the Fair Vow-Breaker (1689) 

The Lucky Mistake (1689) 


> Translations: 





e Fontenelle: The History of Oracles (1688). Translation of Histoire des Oracles. 
e Fontenelle: A Discovery of New Worlds (1688). Translation of Entretiens sur la pluralité des mondes 
(1688) 
e Jean-Baptiste de Brilhac: Agnes de Castro, or, the Force of Generous Love (1688). Translation of 
Agnes de Castro, Nouvelle Portugaise (1688) 
> Song 


by Aphra Behn 





O Love! that stronger art than wine, 
Pleasing delusion, witchery divine, 
Wont to be prized above all wealth, 
Disease that has more joys than health; 
Though we blaspheme thee in our pain, 
And of thy tyranny complain, 

We are all bettered by they reign. 


What reason never can bestow 

We to this useful passion owe; 

Love wakes the dull from sluggish ease, 
And learns a clown the art to please, 
Humbles the vain, kindles the cold, 
Makes misers free, and cowards bold; 
*Tis he reforms the sot from drink, 
And teaches airy fops to think. 


When full brute appetite is fed, 

And choked the glutton lies and dead, 
Thou new spirits dost dispense 

And ’finest the gross delights of sense: 
Virtue’s unconquerable aid 

That against Nature can persuade, 
And makes a roving mind retire 
Within the bounds of just desire; 
Cheerer of age, youth’s kind unrest, 
And half the heaven of the blest! 
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